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Finally, he turns the Anabaptist reproach that he is deserting the
Spirit for the letter by saying that according to the New Testa-
ment the Spirit operates only in those who give their attention to
the Scriptures, and emphasizes the close connexion established
by God between the Scriptures and the Spirit, suggesting that
man ought not to have put asunder what God has joined.1
It is true that this argument does not expressly rule out as false
such revelations as may be consistent with the Scriptures; Calvin
does not touch on these at all, presumably because the Anabap-
tists never had any such. If he had been asked what \ve ought to
think about such revelations, should they occur, he might have
replied that as they are consistent with the Scriptures there is no
reason why we should not accept them, so long as they do not
come under the ban, implied in this passage,2 and often expressed,3
on the addition of new doctrines to the Faith even when consistent
with the old; or he might have replied that as they were unneces-
sary there is no reason to think that the Spirit really granted them.
In any case we are fully justified in thinking that Calvin really
set his face against all private revelations, although some were
perhaps theoretically defensible, and really wished us to regard
the Scriptures as the only source of religious truth; all that we
have to do is to interpret them, believe them, and apply them.
Nothing that comes to us through the medium of our own minds
or spirits alone has any authority at all.
Secondly, what is the authority of the Word of God for the
Church and its members? Before we can answer this question we
must give some account of Calvin's conception of the Church.
It is safe to say that no Christian up to and including the
time of Calvin considered for a moment the possibility that
Christianity might exist without a Church, The idea of solitary
Christianity, except when bound up with notions of the extreme
depravity of the body as such, was not yet known; its origin and
growth may have been the direct result of some factors in the
Reformation, but the Reformation proper knew nothing of it,
at least consciously. Therefore we need not ask why Calvin
believed in a Church at all. Calvin would have said, perhaps, if
we had asked him, that he believed in it because the Word of God
clearly stated its existence and necessity, but his real reason was
in this case that he had never done anything but assume it.
1 n, 69-72.
2 ' It is not the function of the Spirit promised to us to forge a new kind of doctrine*,
II, 70.
3 See the passages quoted on pp. 125, 126, infra.